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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1831. 





MR WAKEFIELD ON THE MYSTERY OF ‘ SWING’ 





(Extracted from a pamphlet just published, entitled, ‘ Swing Un- 
mashed; or the Causes of Rural Incendiarism’ By Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, Esq.* ] 


Wueo is Swing? One of our natural enemies, the French Jacobins, 
who has invented a wonderful fireball for the ruin of Old England! 
This is the discovery of an Ex-Chancellor, who, on account of his 
capacity for great affairs, was, during the quarter of a century, chief 
director of the machinery by which the laws of England are made 
and administered. 

Who is Swing? A rascally farmer, who destroys his crop, to 
get an abatement of rent! So says the lord of many acres and bo- 
roughs, who was born to legislate in both Houses of Parliament. 

Who is Swing ? A disguised Papist or Methodist, bent on the 
destruction of our glorious Church Establishment !—or else a Beer- 
shop! It is a revered Bishop that speaks, with thousands a-year 
besides patronage. 

Who is Swing ? A well-dressed agent, either of Mark lane,t or of 
the revolutionary spirit, who travels in a gig, and fires farm-yards, 
either to raise the price of wheat, or to promote reform of Parlia- 
ment. Doubt it not! whispers an electioneering Alderman. .. . 

Is nothing done by the ‘ nobility, clergy, and gentry,’ to conciliate 
the affections of the pauper mass by whose toil all their own wealth 
is produced? Charity! The charity of the poor laws, which 
paupers have been taught to consider a right, which operates as a 
curse to the able-bodied and well-disposed, whilst it but just enables 
the infirm of all ages to linger on in pain and sorrow. Soup! 
Dogs’-meat, the paupers call it. They are very ungrateful ; dut 
there is a way of relieving a man’s necessities which will make him hate 
you ; and it is in this way, generally, that soup is given to the poor. 
Books, good little books, which teach patience and sulmission to the 
powers that be! With which such paupers as obtain them usually boil 
their kettles, when not deterred by fear of the reverend donor. Of 
this gift the design is so plain and offensire, that its effect is contrary 
to what was intended, just as children from whom obedience is very 
strictly exacted are commonly rebels at heart. What else ? is nothing 
else done by the rural rich to win the love of the rural poor? 

Speaking generally, since all rules have exceptions, the privileged 
classes of our rural districts take infinite pains to be abhorred by 

their poorest neighbours. They inclose commons. They stop fvot- 
paths. They wall in their parks. They set spring-guns and man- 
traps. They spend on the keep of high bred dogs what would support 
half as many children, and yet persecute a labouring man for owning 
one friend in his cur. They make rates of wages, elaborately calcu- 
luting the minimum of food that will keep together the soul and body 
of a clodhopper. They breed game in profusion for their own amuse- 
ment, and having thus tempted the poor man to knock down a hare for 
his pot, they send him to the treadmill, or the antipodes, for that inex- 
piable offence. They build gaols and fill them. They make new 
crimes and new punishments for the poor. They interfere with the 
marriages of the poor, compelling some and forbidding others to 
come together. They shut up paupers in workhouses, separating 
husband and wife, in pounds by day, and wards by night. They 
harness poor men to carts. They superintend ale-houses, decry 
skittles, deprecate beer shops, meddle with fairs, and otherwise 
curtail the already narrow amusements of the poor. Even in 
church, where some of them solemnly preach that all are equal, 
they sit on cushions, in pews, boarded, matted, and sheltered 

* This title will be thought a little quackish by some; as, in fact, Mr 

Wakefield has © unmasked’ nothing. He tells us nothing which the public 
did not know before ; but then he tells it in an interesting manner, suggest- 


ing subjects for reflection as he goes; and the whole pamphlet is worth 
reading. It is published by Mr Effingham Wilson.— dit. Tatler. 

t Io Some rural parts, Mark lane is supposed to be a personage who regu- 
ates the price of bread ; but I have been assured that a member of the pre- 
sent Cabinet used to attribute the ¢ Swing’ fires to some speculators in corn. 


by curtains from the wind and the vulgar gaze, whilst the lower 
order must put up with a bare bench on a stone floor, which 
is good enough for them. Everywhere they are ostentatious in the 
display of wealth and enjoyment; whilst in their intercourse with 
the poor they are suspicious, quick at taking offence, vindictive 
when displeased, haughty, overbearing, tyrannical . . . - . 
The important difference between past times and the present is, that 
whereas, in past times, the misery existed without being known,—we 
now know all about it. The modern press, with its myriads of eyes 
and tongues, penetrates into the hovel of the peasant, even pries 
into his heart, and every day disturbs the peace of fat warm men,“by 
some fresh picture of physical want and mental suffering. In like 
manner, the press constantly supplies us with details of what takes 
place under our rural code; details which, however revolting to 
generous minds, differ from former crimes and cruelties of the same 
family, only in being published. - This consideration deserves great 
weight. 

Even those who reside in the country, and are familiar with the 
sufferings of the peasantry, obtain by means of the press, if not an 
increased knowledge of the subject, knowledge which disturbs them 
more; just as one who, living under St Paul’s church, hears not its 
great clock strike every hour, would be constantly reminded of the 
fact, if that fact were of sufficient importance to be daily laid before 
him in reviews, pamphlets, and newspapers. . . . . . . . « 

Since the time when, as during the late war, the farmers used to 
join the nobility, clergy, and gentry, in treating the peasantry as 
working cattle, there has occurred a great decrease in the profits of 
farming. Of late years, the hearts of the farmers have been 
softened by adversity. The farmers now know the meaning of the 
word distress. Many of them live in dread that the workhouse will 
be their own last home above-ground. Pauperism is a state to which 
they have seen some of their class reduced, and of which, by anti- 
cipation, they estimate all the evils. The body of farmers, there- 
fore, with few exceptions, now look with compassion on the body 
of labourers; and the latter, who cannot but be aware of the new 
feeling on the part of their masters, repay it by a feeling of gratitude. 
Hence mutual qpunpatiog. -00 6 <0. a Ue 0 eee MIM 

The property of most farmers is insured; so that the injury oc- 
casioned by most rural fires falls immediately on the insurance 
eompanies, about whom the peasantry take no thought. Secondly, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred farmers live so nearly from hand to 
mouth, that the loss of one year’s crop would disable them from 
paying that year’s rent. Consequently, whatever the amount of 
uninsured farm produce destroyed, acorresponding abatement of 
rent, whether more or less than the rent of a year, must follow in 
a great majority of cases: and this holds good of tithes not taken 
in kind; so that when the uninsured stacks of a farm are burned, 
the loss almost inevitably is borne by the landlord and the parson, 
according to their respective shares in the gross produce of the farm, 
Thirdly, bearing in mind the small quantity of land from which 
tithes are taken in kind, and that tithes are but a tenth of the gross 
produce, it willappear that a very large proportion of Swing 
incendiarism has been directed against the property of beneficed 
clergymen. What that proportion may be I do not pretend to de- 
fine ; but every one, who reads the newspapers, will have remarked 
that tithe stakes have not been spared. The destruction of an un- 
insured tithe-stack produces immediate injury only to the parson; 
and it should be remembered both of farmer’s stacks and of parson’s 
stacks, that the men whose labour produces them, have little means 
of knowing, until the stacks be destroyed, whether or not an insu- 
rance have been effected. Fourthly, though some wiseacres have 
imagined that the insurance companies are friendly to Swing, ex- 
pecting to gain more by the increase of policies, than they will lose 
by the fires; still it must be plain that there is an extent and dura- 
tion of rural incendiarism which would put a stop to insurances of 
farm produce. What may be the maximum of loss to. which the 
insurance companies will submit before they close their books 





against stack owners, the state of their profits will decide; but 
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meanwhile it is plain, that every fire of insured stacks tends to the 
exhaustion of the insurance companies’ patience, and that when 
those useful bodies cry ‘ enough |’ the immediate losers, by Swing 
fires, will be, for the most part, the peasant-hated rural aristocracy 
Lastly, whatever the past or future effect of Swing fires, in the 
way of pecuniary injury, those fires produce great and manifest 
consternation amongst ‘the class whom the peasantry detest, vit. 
noblemen, squires, and beneficed clergymen, who preserve game and 
act as magistrates. Fear is the most painful as well as the most 
depraving of sensations. A main cause of the revengeful inclinations 
of the peasantry is the constant fear in which they live. 

A husbandry labourer knows every path, hedge, bush, post, and 
dog, on his master’s farm. His ordinary labour must take him 
every day close to his master’s stacks, and he is thus enabled to re- 
eonnoitre, without exposing himself to suspicion, the spot on which 
we will suppose that he intends to act. Either as a poacher or a 
pilferer he is accustomed to prowl at night, and, like a cat, can see 
in the dark, besides being able to leave home at any hour of the 
night, without exciting the notice of his family or neighbours, if 
they should happen to hear him on the move. He must be a great 
bungler indeed, unless he can put the tinder-box in his pocket with- 
out being observed. He can creep towards the devoted ricks, per- 
fectly certain of not being seen, if it be a dark night, and yet nearly 
as sure of seeing any one who might be in the way accidentally. 
Arrived at the stack-yard, his dog, or his master’s dog, together with 
his own senses of sight and hearing, exercised on a spot with which 
they are familiar, will tell him that he is alone. With three blows 
of the flint and steel the tinder is alight: he touches it with a 
match, stuffs the match into a rick, shuts the box, pops it into his 
pocket, and shuffles away with the same caution as before. In five 
minutes the stack is in a blaze; and in thrice as much time, perhaps, 
he is either snoring, wide awake, by the side of his wife, or else 
bawling under his master’s bed-room window, ‘ Fire! help! Lord’s 
sake, Sir, get uj, help! fire !’ 

The supposable variations of this simple tale are few, and not very 
important: such as, when the labourer lights the stacks which he is 
set to watch, and, by dint of hard swearing to his own vigilance, 
leads the credulous to fancy that a fire-ball, placed when the watch 
was off, must have done the business ; or when he picks up in the 
stack-yard, before witnesses, having first laid it there, a paper partly 
burnt, but rolled up, and containing brimstone, grease, and soot, 
which curiosity, after every magistrate thereabouts has examincd it, 
is carefully forwarded to his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department ; or, lastly, when he imprudently gives 
notice of what is about to happen, by telling beforehand a circum. 
stantial invention about ‘ two well-dressed strangers in a gig, one 
of whom squinted and wore a white hat, being uncommon curious 
about master, and wanting to know if there was a watch kept.’ In 
any case the crime of burning farm produce may be performed by a 
farm servant, like genuine charity, the right not letting the left hand 
know what hath been done. It requires neither preparation nor 
assistance, and leaves no trace of guilt. Scarcely an incendiary has 
been discovered, who had kept his own counsel. Secrecy, by itself, 
assures impunity. This, then, is the easiest and safest mode of 
revenge ever devised. 

Revenge is sweet, even among equals, and for a single provoca- 
tion. Considering the temper of an English serf, the burning of a 
stack must bestow on him the most delightful emotions. 
fire has taken place—what a commotion ensues in the parish! Is 
it credible that the paupers should not view with satisfaction the 
flurried steps and pale face of the rector, the assumed air of indiffe- 
rence not half concealing the uneasiness of my Lord, who owns the 


soil On which the stacks were burnt, and the violent rage of a neigh- | 


bouring squire, mixed with netvous indications? A fire has taken 
place,—if it were lighted by a pauper, it confers on him not simple 
revenge alone, but revenge against the strong man whose foot had 
long been on his neck; and next, a feeling of self-importance, which 
must be grateful to one so abject ; and lastly, the pleasure of hope, 
which he never knew before. He has burnt, let us suppose, the 
produce of the farm on which he works. The powerful of his 
neighbourhood, before whom he used to tremble, now shake in their 
turn. He is anxiously noticed by well-dressed passers by, who, before, 
treated him as a beast of the field; but who now make kind enquiries 
about his wants, and take pains to become acquainted with his pea- 
sant’s nature, 


understanding between the landlords, ,clergymen, and tenants, that 
rents and tithes shall be reduced in proportion as wages are raised. 
When his family ask for bread, they receive it; and at noon there 


A Swing 





What is yet more to the purpose, a new scale of wages | 
becomes the topic of his parish, and is probably adopted, after an | 








is an unusual smell of bacon about the cottage. He has now firing 
enough to dry his clothes, which, before the stack was burnt, he 
used to put on of a morning as wet as when he had taken them off 
at night. Moreover, his rustic vanity is gratified by reading, in the 
county paper, a minute account of the deed that he has done. 
Lastly, when he returns home, thinking of what he has also read in 
that paper, as coming from the lips of a Parliament man, about ‘ the 
urgent necessity of some permanent improvement in the condition 
of the poor,” he becomes fonder than usual of his wife, and kinder 
to the children ; and when they ask him why, he is prevented from 
speaking by what he would call a lump in the throat, but he 
answers, aside, with one great, rude tear of joy. He has but burnt 
a stack ; and his heart (it has just been discovered that paupers 
have hearts) his heart, lately so poor and pinched, is now swelling 
with the strange pleasure of hope. 





TRADITIONAL STORIES.* 


Tue title at the head of this article is a more appropriate one than 
the author has himself bestowed upon his work. ‘Tradition may, 
in some respects, be compared to ruins :—if they have no interest, 
they are not worth preserving, and time may be left to destroy 
them at leisure; if they have interest, they should be preserved 
pure and unadulterated. In proportion as we find them patched 
and pieced, we are dissatisfied with them. For ourselves, we would 
rather have had one volume of genuine traditions, than all the four 
handsome octavos which Mr Roby has concocted. Many of these 
traditions, if so we are to call them, are little worth the trouble that 
has been taken with them; and the best would have been more 
welcome to us in their natural simplicity. The work is well- 
printed, and embellished with a number of engravings (which will 
be noticed in a future number of this paper); and, though 
plainly bound, has something of the character of an annual. 
Some of the tales, however, are romantic and _ interesting, 
though the interest is not of the most pleasing kind. The author’s 
best patrons will probably be persons born or resident in the county 
of Lancaster, to whom the work will have an importance inde- 
pendent of its intrinsic merits ; and, though some might have pre- 
ferred a less elaborate record of the traditions in question; they 
will be grateful to the author for having, in any form, preserved 
them from oblivion. We remember, many years since, to have 
heard a story of a gentleman of Liverpool, whose memory was 
so bad, as not always to retain his own name, which he was some- 
times reduced to the necessity of enquiring of his neighbours. This 
appeared to us a tale too extravagant for credibility; but the 
following remarks upon the partial introduction of Norman sur- 
names, at the conquest, at once account for the fact, and shew that 
the case was not a singular one. 

Though the Norman addition of surnames became general among 
the barons, knights, and gentry, soon after the Conquest, yet Saxon 
patronymics long continued in use among the common people, and 
are still not unusual here. Thus, instead of John Ashworth and 
Robert Butterworth, we hear of Robin o’Ben’s and John o’ Johnny’s, 
meaning Robert the son of Benjamin, and John the son of John, 
similar to the Norman Fitz, the Welsh Ap, the Scotch Mac, and the 
Irish O’; and this ancient mode of describing an individual some- 
times includes several generations, as Thomas O’ Dick’s, O’Ned’s, 
O’Sam’s,’ &c. But besides patronymics, nicknames (the Norman 
soubriquets) have been used in all ages, and by all nations, and are 
still common here ; some of them coarse and ludicrous enough ; the 
real surname being seldom noticed, but the nickname sometimes 
introduced, with an alias, even in a law instrument. And why are 
not Poden Muz, Listing, &c., as good as ‘ the Bald,’ ‘ the Fat,’ 
‘the Simple,’ &c., of the French Kings; or ‘ the Unready,’ ‘ the 
Bastard,’ ‘ the Lackland,’ ‘ the Longshanks, &c., of our own? A 
lad named Edmund, some generations back, attended his master’s 
sons to Rochdale school, who ‘latinised his name into ‘ Edmundus;’ 
then it was contracted into ‘ Mundus,’ by which name his descen- 
dants are best known to this day: some, probably, knowing ‘ Tom 
Mundus’ well, who are ignorant of his real surname. Within late 
years individuals have been puzzled on hearing themselves enquired 
after by their own surname. At Whitworth you might have asked 
in vain for the house of ‘ Susannah Taylor,’ though any child would 
have taken you straight to the door of ‘ Susy O’ Yenn’s, O’ Fain-off’s 
at top o’th’ rake.’ 


* Traditions of Lancas/ire “(second series)» 


By J. Riby, M RSL. 
2 vols. 8vo. Longman, 
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BOOKS TO BE KEPT BY SURGEONS. 
TO THE TATLER,. 

Sim,—The recent disclosures of cold-blooded murders for the 
sake of the premium obtained or likely to be obtained for the corpse, 
have forcibly impressed upon my mind the necessity of Government 
instituting a rigorous enquiry into the mode by which subjects are 
procured for the dissecting room. It is apparent that at present 
few or no questions are put to persons who offer human bodies for 
sale, and it is also evident that subjects must be procured for the 
instruction of students in surgery. I would therefore suggest a 
regulation by which the temptation for murder may be removed or 
at least diminished, 

LE would propose that governors and trustees of each hospital, 
school of medicine, or institution for anatomical purposes, should 
be compelled, under severe penalties, to keep a book, in which 
should be entered a description of the person, age, sex, features, 
and any peculiarities of subjects received in those places, and on no 
account to receive detached parts or portions of human bodies ; and 
that the individual by whom such subjects are brought, should give 
their namé and residence, together with the date of the time of such 
delivery. This book should be at all times open to the inspection 
of the magistrate of the city or county wherein such hospital, &c. 
may be situate, or for any legal investigation. 

lam surprised at the language used by the public journals. Why 
use the slang word Burking for the manner in which those inhuman 
murders have recently been committed in Christian countties. 
Resurrection is understood to signify a return to /ife, and not a 
despoiling of the grave by unhallowed hands: such language is not 
creditable to the press. 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


Nov. 27, 1831. One or THE Op ScHoo.. 


[We respect all feelings connected with real sympathy; but 
* Burking’ would soon come to be a grave word enough, if the 
system went on; and with regard to the phrase ‘ resurrection-men,’ 
our correspondent may bear in mind, that the more the genuine 
Christian spirit comes uppermost in the world, the better will it 
afford to dispense with verbal ceremony.] 


——— > — 


INCORRECTNESS OF THE PLAY-BILLS. 


TO THE TATLER, 

Si1r,—lI beg to call your attention to the absurd practice of an- 
nouncing pieces in the bills of the patent theatres; and on the day, 
the evening of which you intend going to see the pieces so an- 
nounced, you find (if you are lucky enough to see a bill) the per- 
formances of the evening are quite different to what you expected, 
and to what were previously announced. This is very annoying, 
particularly when you have taken places, and made every arrange- 
ment for leaving home. And this is not all the inconvenience; as 
you are obliged to take tickets when you take the places. 

Hoping you will expose this ridiculous practice, I remain, 

Yours, 





SENex. 





EE 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daury-Lane.—Richard I11.—Hyder Ali. 
Covgent-Garven.—The Beggars’ Opera—Country Quarters—Robert the Devil. 





ADELPHI. 


the consolable widow of the late Mr Stokes, of the; Nag’s 
Head Inn, neglected in her time of need by her quondam admirer, 
Damon Smith aforesaid, is now, on hearing of his approaching 
nuptials, going to faint away with vexation. These form the 
principal dramatis persone. Damon is to be married at one o’clock, 
but a message comes from the widow that she must see him at that 
hour or cease to exist: away he goes, leaving his faithful cousin 
(the persons of both being unknown to the family) to go on 
with the preliminaries. Pythias unwittingly consents, but is 
afterwards in great trepidation lest Damon should not return 
in time, and he be forced to be executed in his stead. Several 
expedients to escape strike him, but fail. He, however, sends 
to forbid the banns and postpone the ceremony. Meantime 
Mrs Stokes arrives, and relates to Mr Timepiece (Gauor), the 
treachery of Damon ;—Timepiece brings them together,—it is {the 
wrong Damon,—yet his manner is so winning she is not disposed to 
reject him, and he, unhappy wight, is at least glad to temporise. 
But as the time approaches, poor Pythias’s distress augments. He 
tries the effect of a fit of frenzy—this brings the bride in; he gets 
well immediately, for who should she be but the Emma who 
pierced his heatt in Vauxhall Gardens. Great is their mutual 
extacy, and eagef is he that he may get to church before the return 
of Damon. The party do set off, and the deed is done. And 
now, breathless, returns the anxious Damon, and wofiders to find 
Pythias sitting alone. [The party have just retired to another room.} 
Pythias explains and Damon is astounded. The well-known voice 
of the Widow Stokes arrests his eat; and diverts his thoughts into 
a new channel; he would fain escape but cannot. But relief is at 
hand when he least expects it; the family party enter, and the 
father proclaims that there has been a mistake, and that the pro- 
ceedings are invalid. Here fate interposes. Pythias and Jane will 
not be sepatated ; and Damon, on the widow telling him that poor 
Mr Stokes is dead, and that she is mistress of the Nag’s Head and 
two thousand pounds, finds his whole flame revive ; he throws him- 
self at her feet, and she consenting to become Mrs Damon Smith, 
all parties ate made happy. 

The piece is incessant bustle from beginning to end ; there is some 
wit in it, but more humour and fun. Now and then we were afraid 
the author would make the ladies desiretheir fans; it was a mo- 
mentary fear; we found it was nothing but the romping of the 
animal spirits in Christmas time. 

Yates and Mrs Firzwittiam contributed their full share to the 
success of the piece. BucksTone too, as the servant, made the most 


of a short part. 
* 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We reserve the fair Tastraa SinGurstitcn’s letter and that of C. A. I. P. 
for to-morrow or next day, when we mean to indulge ourselves with some 
remarks upon matters connected with them. At the same time Junrus 
Repivivus shall hear from us, 


The letter of Mr Thileure and the reply on the Zoological Gardens to- 
morrow. 

We will take an opportunity of noticing the Play-Going misdemeanour 
mentioned by Tunrit. 

A Correspondent P. P. M. expresses a wish that somebody would give the 
world a good biographical and critical volume upon the performers of the 
present day- 


We are sorry we cannot tell C. D. M. where the information respecting Mr 











Tu new burletta called Damon and Pythias is a brisk cordial which, 
to be properly enjoyed, must be drank off fresh, while the beads are 
on; and though we have attempted to bring away a drop or two, 
to let our readers taste, we advise them not to judge by the sample, 
but go to the Adelphi, and drink at the fountain-head. 

Damon Smith (Hemmines) false to the widow Stokes, is about to 
be married to Miss Jane Timepiece (Miss Daty) a maiden he 
never saw, but whose fortune he duly appreciates; his cousin 
Pythias Smith (Yaves) who comes to assist at the solemnities, is 
himself writhing under a wound inflicted by an unknown Emma, 
whom he one night encountered, and suddenly got separated 
from in Vauxhall Gardens.—Mrs Stokes (Mrs Firzwitiiam), 





Shelley in the article alluded to was obtained. Neither can we tell him 
where the original edition of Alastor is to be obtained, The only biogna- 
phical accounts of Mr Shelley that exist, (as far as weare acquainted with 
them), are the one he speaks of, another prefixed to a Parisian edition of his 
poems, and a third in a biographical work by the Editor of this paper. We 
believe that there was a fourth, which appeared in the supplement to Gor- 
ton's Biographical Dictionary. No genuine portrait of Mr Shelley wag 
ever published. There is one ia the French edition above mentioned, 
which was copied after an unfinished painting by a lady; but there is 
little likeness in it. A biographical sketch of Mr Keats is to be found 
in the Fditor’s book alluded to, together with a portrait much better than 
Mr Shelley’s, but not doing him justice. It was like him in the drawing, 
but the engraving is not faithful. If our correspondent will let us know 
what sort of key it is he requires to the Elegy of Adonaes, we shall be 
happy to do what we can to supply him with one. 
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MISCELLANIEs. 


Mr C. Krusrz.—we happy to hear 
that this now improving, 
after a re time threatened 
danger. 


are 
tleman’s health is 
which for a 





what volupty two or peetararorencouroac 
nent personages have 
such futile barbarisms. 
coining words ought to be used With great mo- 
desty. Horace, they say, gave but two, and 
Virgil only one, to the atin tongue, which 
was squeamish enough not to swallow those, 
€ven from such hands, Without Some reluc. 
tance.—4rmstrong, 


| * The word for the number three, in one of the 
| American languages ; which, to judge by the Speci- 
| 


* emi- 


In short, the liberty of 


men, cannot'be barbarous for want of polysyliabies, 


by R. 
ey Ra ; 
Corner, Birchin anyh 


Theatrical Agent, tv ng Acre ; 


rt, street, 
e, Corner of Russel) court; D. Hivron, § Penton street i 
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THE TATLER: 


Mrs Gorr’s Comedy of 


To conclude with Mr Kennpy’s New Farce, called 





FOR THis EVENING, 





ROYAL OLYMPic. 


The Burletta of 













Lords and Commons, My Great Aunt! 
The Prologue to be Spoken by Mr Cooper. Mrs Headly . Mrs Glover 
Tue Main’s TRacepy, — Beaumont and The Epilogue to be Spoken by Mrs Humby. Mrs Crawley , ° + MrsK night 
Fletcher’s lay of this name is Preparing for : Rosa Crawle : - Miss Norman 
P Y ; | Countess of Newford + Mrs Fancit 7 . 
representation at Drury Lane. As Mr Sheri y Julians - « Miss Kenneth Luc . r iss Stuart 
nowles is the adapter, we may entertain dy Martingale + Mrs Orger Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
confidence that the alterations wil] be in the Selina > o: >») ie Phillips t Crawley >. Mr Cooper 
spirit of the original, in which there are many | Martha Quotient ; - MrsC. Jones Mr Leach Mr W. Vining 
beauties Dimity : o ie Humby Lothario Leach Mr Collier 
, :_ | Sir Caleb Cabob 3 + Mr Farren Mr Welford * MrGough 
Tue Way TO ATrract.—A new Opera is Frank Melville . oe Wallack Charles Welford * Mr Wortelt 
said to be in Preparation at Covent Garden | pj, Dennet : > Mr Hailey After which, a New Original Burletta entitled 
Theatre, in which Miss Inverarity, Miss Romer, Lord Saunterton - Mr R. Jones he um ller 
Miss Shirreff, Miss H, Cawse, Mrs Keeley, i - mee a « 3 = Bey allack Eliza Ardenton ‘ - Mledaais ¥ 
Mr Braham, Mr Wilson, and Mr Morley, are | Sit Harry Winfie + Mr Balls Mary. : - Miss Pincott 
all to appear. an Opera have anything yn Captain Lovell : M, hy z mM Capiain Vivian . Mr J. Vinin 
itself to recommend it, such support as this Birwiaghem ' is M “ Brindal helim o'Smirk 2 r Ver ougham 
must render its success certain, Robin , ‘* , dees Mr Manvers ° * Mr W. Vining 
— Men of genius do not excel in any pro-|Grampo , . * Mr Eaton James eee, : Mr Gough 
fession because they labour in it, but they | William ° * + Mt Honner To i an added, 
+f l.— Hazlitt, In the course of the Evening, Cherubini’s Overture The dow. 
labour in it ep they exce Hasii to * Anacreon,’ and H.R ishop’s Overture to The Widow Dashington Madame Y, 
Cuaracrer, in England, means (most cha. * Clari,’ Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 
racteristically, in a country where appearance To conelude with Mr. Payyp’s Drama of Frank Rhapsody t J. Vinin 
has more weight than in any other,) not the ari, Trusty . 4 - Mr Gough 
result or sum of a man’s moral and intellectual Clari : » Mrs Wood Benjamin Craw] © «. Mr yo Vini 
qualities, but his reputation, what is said of espina : + . Mrs Humby Bond ° , Mr Sherritt 
im.— Tour of a German Prince, Fidalma : - Mrs Faucit To conclude with 
, Ninetta . + Miss Field Gervase Skinner, 
— Mahomet Bey, the ruler of Tunis, was The Duke Vivaldi Mr Brindal Sophia Meanwell , - Miss Crawforg 
dethroned by his subjects, He Was a clever Rolamo : + Mr Cooper aura Marston iss Pincott 
man, and had the reputation of Possessing the Claudio Mr Robinson Mrs Higgins iss Stnart 
Philosopher’s Stone, or the art o turning com. Jocoso ‘ ‘ Mr J. Russell Charles Meanwell fr J, Vining 
mon metals into gold. The Dey of Al ers | Page Miss Smith Sir George Hopeful - Mr Raymond 
Testored him to his throne upon condition that Nicolo t Andrews Mr Wilson”, ¢ MrW-. Vinin 
Geronio ° + Mr Salter Mr Higgins cs + Mr Worrelj 
the secret should be communicated to him Nimpedo z Grow 2? ae 
Mahomet with great pomp and solemnity, os Giullo : . Mr Yarnold sell Skinner . Mr Liston 
o hd of Algiers a plough.— Rights of In- bis Characters in the Epis ode, ; —. 
" ile o elegrino . rs roa ADELPHI 
— We find as late as the time of Elizabeth, | Leoda 4 A + Miss Crawford . 
- Nobleman " T Younge ee 
that her ma esty would not stay to breakfast at | ! . g ; ea 
ainbridge,- because she had to travel twelve | Pelegiino , ‘ * Mr Thompson Dam én a? ‘Pythi as. 
miles before s = came to the place, Kinchin To morrow, The Barber of Seville; and The Mrs Stokes ‘ Mrs Fitzwilliam 
jae e = a to jeep-—Rights 4 Bride of Ludgate, Miss Jane Timepiece Miss Daly 
ndustry. [In these »'YS OF steam, we req a Ythias Smith . Mr Yates 
with 1A «Aan OF so much importance Sapa Damon Smith Mr Hemmings 
given to a journey of a dozen miles, e need CO VENT GARD EN. Mr Timepiece Mr Gallot 
not value ourselves upon our advantage in this — After which, Mr Buckstonr’s Burletta, called 
respect. osterity will, no doubt, as much The Tragedy of ictorine, 
astonished at our ignorance and deficiencies, | _ ’ Fazio. ; Victorine ’ Mrs Yates 
aS we are at those of our forefathers ; though | ee Aldabetts ae = Kemble ie ' Mrs Fitzwilhem 
our high-roads and rail-roads may not be the — meee . a i ll Sophie” Mrs Gallot 
ways they least a rove.] 2 ; ree Alexandre Mr Yates 
: . ay | Duke of Florence Mr Egerton César Chanteloupe Mr O, Smith 
— Nothing can deform a lan uage so much | Giraldi Fazio Mr Warde : 
ig guag Mr Bonassus Mr J. Reeve 
as an inundation of new wortls and phrases Tt Bartolo - Mr Meadows Mies ‘ - + Mr Buckstone 
is, indeed, the Teadiest way to demolish it, If | ae . a — Michael Mr Hemmings 
; j e« Mr y . 7 
ped ths a ixtore af nee barbarous fonsalvo , Mr Holt To conclude with a New FE Xtravaganza, called 
Produce, only consider how a discourse patched aon a -_ Coan PB Favorites x, aT 
all over with Sentences in different lan wages | Piast - + MeTernseay G; ie see ‘es Pac 
would sound; or how oddly it would ‘strik Gentleman : - Mr Irwin | Ble, aie tote Mics py sg 
you, in a serious conversation, to hear from th ntonio Mr Heath Mr Whistlecraft Mr Tete” 
Same person, a mixture of all the various dia- Aurio Mr Payne ayfare Mr Bayne 
ree: ey Norge ce iy my -~ After which, a New Farce called _ Pry , ‘ » MrJ, Reeve 
Shires of the three ingdoms: though it is sti . | Pluto * Pa : 
the same language. To make it sensible to the | Madame von 'v Quarters | The Brigand Mr O. Smith 
eye, how greatly would a mixture of Roman, Julia, A Miss Stohwasser | Billy Black Mr Wilkinson 
Italic, Greek, and Saxon characters deform 4 Finette ‘ + Miss Poole Leporello Mr Buckstone 
page! A picture, imitating the Style of differ. | Mr Desargus . Mr Bartley | William a. Mr Gallot 
ent masters, which is commonly called a Gal. | Captain Valcour Mr Abbott uty the ~ ° - ye 
lery of Painters, can never be pleasing for the | Bounce . a Oe Giant Poter Heme’ M. —" 
same reasons—want of union and harmony. The | After the Tragedy, “aa iew's Overture “Du Calitfe | Driver . - . Mr Morris 
i i : f i tid e © BDagdac > | ‘ 
Sei ea oe tard na Nhs Ovetwe Dita ao 
English language; and it ig grievous to think olie, 
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e Iris ador An Operatic Drama, entitled 
Lady Emily Delauney MissE-Tree The Russian Captive. 
Isabella . Miss Taylor Myra (her first appearance) Miss romley 
The Grand Duke Mr Diddear Selim . ° > Mr Fraser 
Coma aol of een ae 
re “Mr Bartley ? 

Baron Lowincraft ? Mr F. Matthews > The Miller S. Ma ‘ 

- ‘ ‘ 3 Pheebe ‘ : Miss S. Booth 
Sir Patrick O Plenipo Mr Power Giles Mr Rayner 
Olmutz , . Mr Barnes ¥ ’ 
Herman Ir Irwin To conclude with 

vibes Love and Mystery. 

To-morrow, Artaxerxes ; Country Quarters ; and | Celeste de Montmorency + Miss Coveney 

The Irish Ambassador, Eloise ° ‘ Miss Oman 
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